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JN THE realm of music of a type ap- 
_ & propriate for use in our churches we 
_ have a particular fondness for Gregorian 
but not to the exclusion, of course, of 
_ other valid musical expressions. Under- 
_ standing and appreciation of the Motu 
_ Proprio — not forgetting adherence to its 
_ directives — has been slow, but there 
_have been powerful agencies quietly at 


work and among them we can count the 


Gregorian Institute of America, under 
the able leadership of Dr. Clifford Ben- 
nett. The first number of The Bulletin, 
the official publication of this institute, 
has just come to hand and we welcome 
it as a forerunner of many other equally 


interesting proofs of the vitality of the 
chant. 
Another reason for welcoming this 


- little publication is the inclusion among 
the faculty members for the summer 


sessions of good friends of the Liturgical 
Arts Society: Dom Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., 


~ editor of Caecilia whose subject is polyph- 


ony; the Reverend Joseph Kush of 


the faculty of Saint Mary of the Lake 
Seminary, Mundelein, who teaches 


‘psalmody; Dr. Becket Gibbs, the co- 


founder and director for many years of 


the schola cantorum of the Liturgical 
Arts Society (more familiarly known as 
the Quilisma Club); the Reverend Ger- 


_ald Ellard, S.J., of Saint Mary’s College, 


‘Kansas, who, of course, teaches liturgy. 


_ Surely such names are a guarantee that 


‘the Gregorian Institute of America is of 


paramount value to the liturgical re- 
vival in this country. 


WH38ILE there has always been much 


| wailing and gnashing of teeth concern- 
_ ing the need of the Legion of Decency 


-correct music. . 


Editorials 


for motion pictures there is remarkably 
little clerical opposition made to the 
continued disgrace of rather inappro- 
priate musical marches at weddings in 
our Catholic churches. Indeed, in the 
February, 1946, issue of Caecilia, a 
Catholic review of musical art, Thomas 
J. McCarthy, organist and choirmaster 
of the Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception at Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
inveighs against what he terms “the 
clerical cowardice which does not dare, 
until now, to bring the offense to an 
end.” Strong words, but what else could 
be said when we still hear the senti- 
mental Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria’’ or 
the repetitious Schubert “Ave Maria” 
or the meditation from ‘Thais,’ an 
opera which tells the story of a renegade 
priest. And there are others. As Mr. 
McCarthy further remarks: ‘Persons 
who have witnessed a performance of 
the opera Lohengrin cannot hear the 
Bridal Chorus without expecting a string 
of horse-drawn chariots and jesters to 
start prancing flamboyantly down the 
center aisle.” ' 

Some will say, of course, that all this 
is of minor importance and that we 
should not run counter to the wishes of 
the bride or her mother on this day of 
days in her life. But what if the practice 
is an affront to the dignity of worship 
and of the Sacrament of matrimony? If, 
as Mr. McCarthy points out, “a bride 
were to ask a priest to offer her nuptial 
mass in a red chasuble on a day when 
the ordo prescribed a white one, the 
priest would rebel, shocked. Yet this is 
no more a violation of rubrics than is 
the substitution of forbidden music for 
. . To use suggestive 


music, music that is hardly conducive to 
prayer and recollection, is to mirror the 
bride in a reflector of theatrical filth in 
the presence of the blessed sacrament.” 

It would seem that a pastor and his 
organist have certain definite obliga- 
tions in the matter. Compromise and 
“cowardice” are out of place in church! 


AFTER World War I memorials of ’ 
all kinds dotted the countryside, the 

most objectionable, from the point of 

view of art, being the doughboy with a 

rifle and a bayonet in an attitude of 
belligerency. He was the counterpart of 

the Civil War soldier memorial. It was 

inevitable that this question of suitable 

commemoration of the achievements of 
particularly heroic characters or great 

events of World War II should be dis- 

cussed at this time. 

At the moment there are two diver- 
gent points of view clamoring for recog- 
nition. One claims that war memorials 
should be of a practical nature and of 
general use to the community: the addi- 
tion of a wing to a hospital, a park or 
playground, a community center, per- 
haps even a new city hall. The other 
urges that memorials be of a more defi- 
nite nature: a statue (single figure or 
group), a painting — fresco or other- 
wise — in one of the community’s pub- 
lic buildings, depicting an event in 
which one of the community’s noble 
citizens had a part; a fountain in a park 
in which would be incorporated a figure 
or group. 

The practical idea represents what its 
proponents call “living memorials’; the 
proponents of the more artistic idea can 
be presumed to have in mind the type 
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of memorial with which we are more 
familiar. It seems to us that those who 
suggest living memorials are merely 
asking for developments that should 
form part of the normal evolution of the 
life of any community without definite 
relation to the virtues of any particular 
individual or the memory of .a great 
event. Those who advocate works of 
art as memorials would seem to have 
a sounder conception of the mean- 
ing of the word. In so far as a memorial 
in a church is concerned, the solution is 
simple. The church building itself might 
be the answer for the living memorials 
adherents, but far more important and 
far more definite — qua memorial — 
would be a statue, a painting, stained 
glass windows, etc. At least so it seems to 
us. 


On SEVERAL occasions members of 
the Liturgical Arts Society have ad- 
dressed non-Catholic architectural bod- 
ies on matters of mutual interest. Re- 
cently it fell to the lot of the Secretary 
to speak to the members of the Inter- 
denominational Bureau of Architecture 
of New York and the affiliated members 
of a similar Philadelphia group. Op- 
portunities of this kind are welcome be- 
cause they lead to an exchange of ideas 
that may well have a bearing on the 
fruitful evolution of Christian art in this 
country. Although the weight of the 
past still stymies the yearnings of imagi- 
native designers it is evident that there 
is a good deal of work being done in 
a direction more in accord with the 
legitimate evolution of art in all its 
manifold phases. A recent publication 
of the Interdenominational Bureau of 
Architecture shows many plans of pro- 
jected non-Catholic church buildings 
and while the majority of the designs 
illustrated are redolent of the safe and 
sane past, there is reason to hope that 
more opportunities will come to imagi- 
native architects and that more and 
more will the potential client realize the 
folly of attempting to force his archi- 
tect into an archaeological strait jacket. 


UNDER the auspices of Fordham Uni- 
versity the eighth annual Conference on 
Eastern Rites and Liturgies was held, 
April 12, in Collins Auditorium, The 
Most Reverend Joseph P. Donahue, 
auxiliary bishop of New York, presiding. 
The theme of the Conference was Rome 
and Reunion, a subject which echoes the 
Holy Father’s deep concern for the 
suffering Eastern-Rite Catholics of Ru- 
thenia expressed in his recent Encyclical 


‘All the Eastern Churches.’’ On Satur- 
day, April 13, in Saint Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, the Pontifical Byzantine-Slavic 
Liturgy was concelebrated by The Most 
Reverend Ambrose Sensyshyn, O.S.B.M.., 
D.D. (Ukrainian Rite); The Reverend 
Stephen C. Gulovich, S.T.D. (Car- 
patho-Russian Rite) and The Reverend 
Stephen Bachtalovsky, C.SS.R. (Ukrain- 
ian Rite). His Eminence, Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman, presided. 


DURING the discussion that followed 
Mrs Perkins’s talk on art and architec- 
ture at the Liturgical Conference in New 
Orleans, last December, the suggestion 
was made that artists might consider the 
possibility of incorporating contempo- 
rary clothes in certain religious paint- 
ings, such as the stations of the Cross. 
There were some who thought the idea 
a bit queer; others were of the opinion 
that such a delineation would do vio- 
lence to tradition; a few wondered if 
contemporary clothes would lend them- 
selves to a decent interpretation of 
sacred scenes — amusing scruples when 
we reflect that until about a century 
and a half ago all artists used contempo- 
rary clothes, and the introduction of 
historically correct clothing in the eight- 
eenth century caused a furor. In this 
issue we offer two pages of illustrations 
which might help to clarify the issue 
and perhaps some bold and imaginative 
innovator will give an artist an oppor- 
tunity to prove the point. One page 
shows reproductions of two paintings by 
Tiepolo and two etchings by Rem- 
brandt. Both Tiepolo and Rembrandt, 
like all artists prior to the mid-eight- 
eenth century, depicted the clothes com- 
mon to their period. On another page 
we show several drawings (intended 
merely as suggestions) of several scenes 
from the Way of the Cross, the Sermon 
on the Mount, and Our Lord chasing 
the thieves from the Temple. These 
sketches were made for LirurGICcAL 
Arts by André Girard, whose work is 
further illustrated in the full color fron- 
tispiece in this issue. Our readers can 
see for themselves whether the idea is 
worthy of serious consideration. As far 
as we are concerned it depends on the 
artist and the sympathy and under- 
standing of his potential client. 

In “Sacred Art and Sanctity,” one of 
our regular contributors, Father Her- 
bert G. Kramer, has some telling com- 
ments concerning religion and art in 
our modern era. The illustrations on 
page 69 should be glanced at while 
reading this article. The sensitive Eng- 


lish author, Miss Caryll Houselander, 
writes of the liturgical artist and the 
worker. Her approach is of our times. 
Any artist will be led to a realization of 
the importance of his function as a 


human being bringing beauty into the — 


world if he reads and ponders over Miss 


Houselander’s text. So will any one else! 
A good friend of our Society, Dom — 


Wilfrid Bayne, of Portsmouth Priory, 
Rhode Island, gives us another chapter 
concerning his work on heraldry. 

And in order that architecture may 
be kept on a par with sculpture and 
painting we offer illustrations of a small 


church in Japan, a larger church in 
Marty, South Dakota, and an army ~ 


chapel at Camp Parks, California. 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Joseph F. — 


Stedman: 1896-1946 
Mother Georgia Stevens: 1870-1946 


THE Liturgical Arts Society mourns 
the death of two of its very good friends 


—Father Stedman and Mother Ste- q 


vens. Both were deeply interested in the 
liturgical revival and can be said to have 


been, in every sense of the word, pio- 


neers. 
Father Stedman, as the spiritual di- 


rector of the Confraternity of the Pre- — 
cious Blood, Brooklyn, labored mightily 
’ to place the missal in the hands of the 


laity. It is reported that fifteen million 


copies of the missals which he compiled — 


and edited have been distributed; the 
best known was perhaps My Sunday 


Missal, which was translated in many iH 


languages. . 
On many occasions, and in an unob- 
trusive manner, Father Stedman gave 
evidence of his interest in the work of 
our Society. 
Many of the early members of our 
Society will remember Mother Stevens’s 


cheerful greeting at the first annual 


meeting. It can be said that this cheer- 
fulness and clear thinking influenced 
several of the founders of the Liturgical 
Arts Society and helped them to under- 
stand and bear the many setbacks which 
beset the progress of the early years. 


Everyone knows of Mother Stevens’s 
work in the Pius X School of Liturgical — 


Music, founded at Manhattanville Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart in 1916 in 


response to the Motu Proprio of Pius X 
which appealed for a restoration of — 


Gregorian chant throughout the Church. 
And all who attended the summer 


courses at Manhattanville will long re- 
member her dynamic and, shall we say _ 
it, her humorous personality. R. I. P. | 


: 
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The Liturgical Artist and the Worker 


J \URING the war I have often asked 
myself this question: ‘“Have artists 
anything at all to give to humanity in 
this world as it is, not as we wish it to be 
_ but as it is now?” This question was a 
very personal one for me, because in a 
very humble way I am an artist myself, 
_ and therefore am obliged to answer it 
from the point of view of conscience, not 
‘ only from the point of view of an inter- 
esting idea for abstract discussion. 

__ Whatever evil war causes, it brings us 
- one realization that is good; it compels 
us to realize that we are, each of us, part 
_of a whole, part of the whole of human- 
ity, with the responsibility of sharing in 
_ its suffering and its glory. 

_ Faced with the peril and hardship of 
war, everyone who was not a complete 
' megalomaniac, was ready — even eager 
—to sink the idea of self-importance, 
to do any job, however seemingly insig- 
nificant, that would really serve hu- 
manity. People no longer valued them- 
selves by how much more gifted they 
were than other people, by how exclu- 
‘sive their talents made them or by how 
‘the advantages they happened to possess 
protected them from the hard lot. Just 
on the contrary, the only value was how 
could one give, how could one serve, 
how most be in communion with the 
_ rest of humanity. 

As the problem, while the war lasted, 
was how to overcome physical danger and 
hardship, we naturally tended to get a 
rather materialistic conception of what 
_ service to humanity really is, and almost 
to forget that this war could never have 
_ happened, could not have happened in 
the way it did, or have left the aftermath 
that it has, had not we been making 
this mistake for a very long time, the 
mistake of putting man’s natural needs 
far and away above his supernatural 
needs, his body far and away above his 
soul, forgetting what man really is, that 
he is soul and body, that he has natural 
and supernatural life, that he is made in 
the image and likeness of God. 

This danger of forgetting what man 
is is even greater now than it was during 
the war. Then, the visible uncertainty 
of life did help us to remember that 
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even here and now there is another life 
besides the one we see. 

Those who experienced the raids in 
which continual bombing lasted all 
through the hours of darkness until the 
brain registered only one thought, “It 
will stop when the light comes,” will 
understand what I mean by saying that 
the coming of morning light was a sym- 
bol of what peace would be when it 
came, or what we imagined that it would 
be, dawn filling an empty sky, a growing 
light in which there would be no fear of 
one another, in which there would be 
silence and the beginning of a new day. 

We realized then, with every dawn, 
how wonderful it was just to be allowed 
to have one’s life for another day. Life 
—just life itself was realized for the 
miracle that it is, and the mind free in 
that moment from every sentiment but 
gratitude for life, was wholly alive and 
sensitive to its wonder. 

In such moments, the heart does 
really seem like a morning sky, empty 
of everything but light, and in that emp- 
tiness every tiny thing that reveals the 
innocence of living joy stands out sharp 
and clear and fills us with its significance 
of sheer loveliness. 

This is no mere sentimentality. I 
know of what I am speaking, I have 
seen the shadow of a flower in the moon- 
light, on a London garden path, while 
bombs were falling on London, I have 
heard a bird singing in the first light 
above the debris of my own street, and 
I have seen that on the faces of others 
passing in the dawn which has made me 


certain that if they could forget all the. 


mawkish misrepresentations? of Christ 
that have obscured man’s vision, and 
know Him simply as the Son of God, 
who said, “I have come, so that they may 
have life and have it more abundantly,” 
(John 10.x) His conquest of their love 
would be accomplished. 

Of course everyone knew that when 
the war was over its terrible effects 
would not be over, and they would 
make as big, perhaps a bigger demand 
on us than the war itself. But at that 
time of purification it seemed certain 
that when at last it was possible to begin 


to rebuild the world, everyone would 
have learned that the simple values of 
Christ are the way to peace, that His 
life in us is the true life and would 
work for that with a single heart. 

As you know, that has not happened; 
there is no need for me to dwell on the 
tragedy of what is happening in the 
whole world now, and it must be plain 
to everyone who thinks at all that even 
now men have forgotten what a whole 
man is. Christ’s values — simplicity, hu- 
mility, poverty, gentleness, love — are 
not recognized as ways to happiness, 
nor is it recognized that it is man’s 
necessity to know, love, and serve God 
and that his greatest need of all is to 
adore Him. Once again, Christ is weep- 
ing over Jerusalem, the Jerusalem of 
New York, London, and Moscow. ‘“‘Ah, 
if thou couldst understand above all in 
this day that is granted to thee, the 
ways that can bring thee peace! as it is 
they are hidden from thy sight.” 


‘THIS only makes the artist want more 
than ever to know that he has a part in 
the service of humanity, that he is not 
merely decorating life, but taking part 
in it, living it as one of the workers of 
the world in full communion with all the 
others and working with them for the 
things that bring us peace. 

It seems to me that he not only has a 
part, but that if he is faithful to the de- 
mand of his vocation, he has, after the 
priest, the most essential part of all. It 
is his responsibility to keep the true 
meaning and dignity of work before 
men’s eyes and to show to their yet more 
astonished eyes that work, if it is prop- 
erly understood, is one of the greatest of 
all means to human happiness as well as 
to human goodness. 

It is well to remember some simple 
facts about work which have generally 
been forgotten and to correct one big 
mistake which may be at the root of all 
our other mistakes. 

This root mistake is that work is a 
punishment for sin. Consequently an 
unhappy means of expiation. Many peo- 
ple think that if Adam had not sinned, 
there would have been no work at all. 
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This is untrue. Before Adam sinned, he 
was told to work, but it was to be a joy- 
ful experience, a prayer, an immediate 
contact with God. Adam was to work in 
the garden of Eden, in which there was 
only happiness and an unimaginable in- 
timacy with God, and still no shadow of 
sin: “‘And the Lord God took the man 
and put him into the garden of Eden to 
dress it and to keep it.” 

Work in the garden of Eden was not 
the condition for living; it was simply 
a delight. But after Adam sinned, his 
punishment was in part that work could 
be done only with painful effort, and 
work was to be the condition of his 
daily bread: ‘‘In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return to 
thé-pround.:s..*;" 

What then was work exactly, in the 
morning of primal innocence? A de- 
light — but for one who knew God, as 
sinless man knew God, there could only 
be one delight, however diverse its forms; 
it could only be closer union with God. 
Work then was a prayer, not in the sense 
simply of being a hard thing “offered 
up” in a penitent spirit, but of being 
contemplation, in which man discovered 
the image and likeness of God in him- 
self. Without it man was not complete; 
it crowned his happiness, and this may 
be a reason why, even today, we feel an 
instinctive pity for those who do not 
work. 

It is true that now, because of sin, 
work is not the unhampered union with 
God that it was before the fall, but 
Christ, by living a workman’s life Him- 
self, has taken the sting out of Adam’s 
humiliation and made the sweat of His 
face His glory. And still through work 
modern man can, if he will, restore 
God’s image and likeness in himself and 
begin the contemplation of the Blessed 
Trinity in the mirror of his own heart. 

It is at this point that the artist’s work 
for the world begins. It is he who alone 
holds fast to the ideal of good work be- 
fore all else, who delights in the work 


itself for its own sake, and is ready to put 


aside not only riches but comfort and 
what others think necessities for it; by 
his fidelity he keeps that ideal before 
men’s eyes; his values are the pure values 
of a child which open the kingdom of 
Heaven to him; here and now, his 
motive is disinterested love. 

Every man living has buried some- 
where within him the instinct to make 
his own image and likeness, to make 
something that has the qualities of good- 
ness and truth that every man believes 
to be in his soul; in the making he could 


learn something from his own heart of 
the utter joy and love operating in the 
Blessed Trinity in making him. 

Artists are often tiresome people, but 
the world extends an amazing charity 
to them, perhaps because every one is 
secretly hiding and often denying an 
artist in himself. There is always a re- 
sponse to the work of a man’s hands. 
Children stand absorbed for hours watch- 
ing a craftsman at work. Tough soldiers 
stand enchanted round a toy maker in 
the camp. The work of art has always 
been the thing which has distinguished 
man as human, from the time he lived 
in the cave until now. If the worker 
fostered the artist in his heart he would 
make work human to-day. 

Christ has hallowed the effort in work, 
so that which was part of our punish- 
ment now is turned to our good; and in 
the acquiring of skill, in itself arduous, 
the craftsman both expiates the world’s 
sin and integrates his own being. 

The young apprentice not yet condi- 
tioned to his job is astonished at his own 
clumsiness, at the length of time and 
perseverance it takes for him to develop 
the delicacy together with the strength 
necessary to a craftsman’s hands, at the 
patience needed to acquire an exact eye, 
at what repeated exercise of self disci- 
pline is required to codrdinate mind and 
body into that harmony as exact and 
melodious as pure music which is the 
minimum demand of a craftsman’s skill. 

I remember an old cobbler in a back 
street in Lisbon making a little pair of 
red leather shoes with Spanish heels re- 
joicing because there was still a dancing 
foot in the world small enough and 
shapely enough for the perfection of his 
skill. He took the finely turned heel into 
his gnarled old hand, and his fingers 
closed on it like a caress: “Eight hours 
every day for thirty years has gone into 
the making of that heel,” he said. 

Unhappily very few of the multitude 
of workers have that spirit to-day; ma- 
chinery, industry, economic conditions 
seem to b@ stronger, stronger than hu- 
manity, in men; but it only seems to be. 
We could even begin to destroy the il- 
lusion of the power of these things over 
the human spirit by being careful in our 
speech. Have we not for example given 
machinery an almost uncanny atmos- 
phere in the people’s mind by invariably 
speaking of it in pompous articles as The 
Machine? “The Machine” conjures up 
an impression of a demoniacal, false 
God, but machines, with a small m and 
in the plural are the playthings for men 
and boys. 


I do not believe that there isany hope 
of our knowing the things that are to — 
lead to peace until the worker gets back 
the secret of contemplation through his — 
work, and that he will only do when he ~ 
wants to with his whole will. When a_ 
worker does want something with his 
whole will, he gets it. We know how — 
men set about getting more wages, 
shorter hours, better conditions; even 
The Machine does not prevent them. 
But who ever heard of a man standing 
out for the sheer goodness of his work, 
his integrity as a man, or the likeness of i 
God in his soul! 


IT IS the apostolate of the artist to in- 
spire that longing and the will to achieve _ 
it in the worker. When a child has been 
watching a craftsman for a while he is 
certain to say, “Let me do it.”’ The art- 
ist’s job is to waken the child in the work- 
ing man to the same longing and the _ 
same insistence. In this way the artist isa 
reformer, but the liturgical artist is — 
more than a reformer. He is to the ordi- __ 
nary worker what the cloistered contem- — 
plative is to the layman. The contem- 
plative is the will of Christ on earth;inhim 
all the hesitating desires and fragmen- 
tary oblations of the world are offered © 
once and for all to God; he is the Christ- 
will of the mystical body, in him the 
broken world is whole. 

In the liturgical artist, all that is good 
in all the work of all the workers of the 
world and all their skill and all their 
labor is concentrated and offered con- © 
sciously in prayer. In him the work of — 
all the workers is restored to its primal 
innocence and joy. 

The liturgical artist is not out to ex- 
press himself; he is out to express the 
mind of the Church. To bring the offerings 
of men to the foot of the altar, he shares 
in and expresses the humility and an- 
onymity of countless workers, who for 
their part share in the humility of Christ 
at Nazareth. During His twenty odd > 
years as a carpenter, He must have made — 
hundreds of things superbly, but not one — 
of His works has ever been preserved or 
even was known of in His own time. For — 
that matter His works are in front of our — 
eyes to-day but seldom recognized; how _ 
seldom do we catch our breath for won-. 
der and love when we look up at the 
milky way or down at the multitudinous — 
grass? 

_ The liturgical artist goes on making . 
vestments and vessels for the altar in the 
shape of the Church’s design, always 
aiming at what is true to her mind, at 
what is simpler and purer, néver at self 4 


(CHURCH OF SAINT PAUL, KARUIZAWA, JAPAN. 
[BUILT IN 1935. ANTONIN RAYMOND, ARCHITECT. oe | 

THE LATE FATHER LEO WARD WAS THE PASTOR. 5 
THE CONSTRUCTION IS A COMBINATION OF CON- 
ICRETE AND WOOD CONSTRUCTION AND MOST OF 
ITHE LABOR WAS CONTRIBUTED BY MEMBERS OF 
ITHE CONGREGATION. THE WOOD COLUMNS, OF 
CEDAR, WERE TAKEN FROM THE SITE: 1HE* CON- 
CRETE, OF LAVA, WAS ALSO TAKEN FROM THE SITE 
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STATUE OF SAINT PAUL, OF LAVA CONCRETE, Di 
SIGNED AND EXECUTED BY MRS. ANTONIN RA\ 
MOND 


(Below) This church was also designed and planned by Antonin Raymond, for a 
Catholic Japanese mission near Tokyo, before the war. Based on an idea by the late 
Father Leo Ward, a brother of Maisie Ward, of the publishing firm of Sheed & 
Ward. With the outbreak of the war, Father Ward was imprisoned for a time and 
died on the return trip to England. 

This small church was to be of concrete construction: the exterior surface of the walls 
to be left unfinished. The plan of the courtyard was intended to give a feeling of 
intimacy. In the centre of this courtyard it was intended to erect a free-standing circular 
bell tower surmounted by a circular platform above which two bells would be hung, 
with a cross at the top. 

This design indicates the possibilities for small churches in the United States. 
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expression or originality. His offering 
is not better than that of other men; be- 
cause beautiful things ultimately flower 
from his finger tips, it is the offering of all 
other men, the symbol of all the work of 
Christ in the worker. 

The liturgy is the prayer of Christ on 
earth; incorporated into it is another 
universal prayer that belongs to all men 
and to Christ in all men, that is the 
prayer of the body. 

Our Lord began this prayer when 
His little new body shivered at the first 
kiss of our cold midnight. He offered it 
in Joseph’s workroom, in the sweat of 
His face and the flow of His muscles and 
the sawing and planing of the wood, in 
eating and drinking and sleeping, in 
hungering and fasting in the wilderness, 
in the physical ardors and endurance 
of His public life, in the breaking of the 


__ bread at the last supper, in the bruising 


and scourging of His trial, in His naked- 
ness on Calvary, in the stretching out of 
‘His hands and feet to the nails, in His 
thirst and the drying of His flesh and 
His dying on the cross, in His lying dead 


in the tomb and the raising of His body 


from the dead, in His ascending in His 
Body to His Father, with the five wounds 
blazing on it like five stars. 

_ In Christ in man the prayer goes on, 
in the humility of the littleness of chil- 


_ dren, in the suffering and patience of 


invalids, in the hardships and fatigues 
of soldiers, in the hunger and thirst and 


nakedness of the persecuted, in the pa- 


tience of pregnant women, in the de- 
pendence of old people and in the weak- 
ness of the dying. It can be offered also 
in the joys of the body, in the strength 
and well-being of the young, in the 


grateful enjoyment of food and drink 
and sleep, in the sweetness of hallowed 
love and the splendor of consecrated 
passion, and, superbly, in the dedica- 
tion of hands and eyes and muscle and 
sinew of the liturgical artist. 

All that applies to the ordinary artist 
concerning the getting and keeping of 
skill applies even more to the artist who 
works for the sanctuary. We can look 
out over the working world and see the 
ascending scale of beauty, from the first 
struggle of the apprentice with the 


‘clumsiness of his hands to the lifting up 


of the chalice in the anointed hands of 
the priest. 

The liturgy is the prayer of Christ in 
His church, and His church is in every 
Christian. In the liturgy, every aspira- 
tion, every desire, every work of every 
Christian is gathered and transformed, 
his darkness is flooded with light, his 
secret and formless longing takes shape 
and becomes visible, his inarticulate 
praise is audible. His whole being is 
unified in the beauty of adoration. A 
law of ultimate beauty imposes a pattern 
of restraint on his emotions which lifts 
them up from the dust when he comes 
into the light of eternal life. In the voice 
of the priest the Christ-voice of the dumb 
love of the earth is heard in Heaven. 

The liturgical artist clothes man’s 
prayer in beauty. He vests Christ in man 
for the sacrifice. He shows the world its 
own joys and sorrows when Christ has 
put them on. His mourning vesting in 
black, his suffering in crimson, his hope 
in the color of the green leaf, his con- 
trition royally in purple, and the joy 
and resurrection of his heart in the 
whiteness of the blossom of the tree. 


He hands the wine of humanity to the 
priest in the cup of beaten gold that is 
the symbol of the work of all men’s 
hands in his. There his work ends, and 
the prayer of Christ on earth is taken up 
and offered by the priest, in whom both 
worker and artist are present and lifted 
up. 

In the priest at the altar the glory of 
humanity is achieved by Christ. The 
prayer of the body is manifest in the 
trained and ordered movements of wor- 
ship, restrained and intensified by the 
austere technique and musical law of 
the liturgy. Here in the fasting of the 
celebrant is the world’s hunger and 
thirst, in the bowing down and beating 
of the breast the humility of all the 
world’s suffering, in the raising, open- 
ing, and extending of the priest’s hands 
all joy that lifts and opens the hearts of 
men, in the arms extended wide in the 
form of the cross, all the world’s charity. 

We have come a long way from the 
first fumbling of the hands of the ap- 
prentice, leaning to strike true with his 
wooden mallet, to the hands of the 
priest at the altar, moving swiftly to the 
climax of love in the identical move- 
ments and gestures of “‘the holy and 
venerable hands” of Christ Our Lord 
at the last supper. 

Now I have answered my question: 
‘““Have artists anything at all to give to 
humanity in this world as it is to-day?” 
I have at all events answered my own 
conscience. The artist restores the real 
meaning of work as contemplation. The 
liturgical artist gives a chalice, beaten 
out from his own life, in which the hearts 
of all the workers and all the world are 
to be consecrated in the heart of Christ. 


The Devising and Uses of a Coat of Arms 


N MY first article on heraldry in the 
Catholic Church, published in Li- 
TruRGICAL Arts for February 1944, I 
endeavored to give as succinct an ac- 
count as possible of the origin and rise 
of the use of armorial devices, and to 
show how such unmistakably military 
insignia came ‘to be associated with 
ecclesiastical dignities and institutions. 
It will be my aim in this second article 
to discuss more in detail the various 
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uses to which such devices may be put, 
and to describe how one goes about 
choosing an appropriate device, when 
the arms are frankly assumed. 
Thinking over how best this might be 
accomplished I decided to abandon 
the impersonal style of my first article 
and approach the subject from the in- 
timate angle of personal experience. I 
have accordingly made a selection from 
the designs which I have been called 


upon to make for prelates, religious 
houses, parishes, and Catholic study 
groups. Where these designs include 
elements originated by the late Pierre 
La Rose, I have given credit to the orig- 
inator. 

The use of heraldic devices of one 
sort or another is as old as history. The 
primitive beginnings of their use can be 
traced in the totem pole and in the prac- 
tice of tattooing. Both were developed 
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Arms of the Saint Benedict Center. Vairée argent 
and gules, on a cross moline sable an arrow in pale 
pointing upward and over it a bow in fesse both or, 
over all in chief an open book proper garnished and in- 
scribed with the Greek letters Alpha and Omega gold. 
The Saint Benedict Center, 23 Arrow Street, is a cen- 
ter for Catholic students in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


as means of tribal identification and 
distinctien. Archaeology shows us As- 
syrian and Hellenistic kings, as also 
Greek, Roman, Germanic and Celtic 
warriors, making use of fabulous beasts 
and simple geometric patterns on sig- 
net, shield, helm, and tunic to proclaim 
their devotion to some god, their descent 
from some hero, or their membership 
in some clan or military organization. 
The object of heraldry is to proclaim 
identity and dignity. Some writers on 
the subject would restrict the term 
“heraldic” to armorial devices alone, 
that is, to marks of identity and distinc- 
tion borne on shield or helmet, as they 


Arms of the Diocese of Bathhurst, New Brunswick, 
Canada. Or, on a cross quadrate azure a star of five 
points argent, in base barry wavy of five azure and 
argent; on a chief gules a lion passant guardant or. 
Designed in collaboration with Brother Gerard Bras- 
sard, of the Pee of the Assumption, Worcester, 
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were borne by the feudal warrior of the 
middle ages. They give to the custom a 
purely utilitarian origin and fix its 
genesis in the latter half of the twelfth 
century. I was at one time inclined to 
accept this opinion, but as a result of 
further study have arrived at the con- 
viction that there is plenty of indirect 
evidence to support the opinion that 
heraldic practice goes back much fur- 
ther and is more than likely connected 
with the tribal customs of the Germanic 
peoples described by Tacitus. 

It is easy to see how so convenient and 
colorful a custom came to be taken up 
by persons and institutions which, al- 
though a part of the feudal scheme, were 
not themselves actively engaged in the 
practice of arms. The fact that bishops 
and abbots sat in parliament together 


Heraldic seal of Saint Foseph’s Parish, Sunnyside, 
Washington. Arms of the parish (incorporated in the 
seal): Azure, two triangles interlaced to form a six- 
pointed star or between three fleurs-de-lis. 


with the lay baronage tended to give to 
the use of heraldic insignia by tonsured 
persons a definitely armorial character. 
In other words, it became customary 
for the lords spiritual and for such un- 
warlike institutions as abbeys, priories 
and collegiate churches to enclose within 
the martial contours of a shield whatever 
device they might choose for identity. 
As a result ecclesiastical devices and 
seals became almost universally armo- 
rial in character and have so remained 
for the most part to this day. 

There appears to be in the minds of 
most Americans who think about the 
matter at all a vague and unreasoned 
conviction that the use of coats of arms 
is incompatible with a republican form 
of government. The founding fathers, 
apparently, were not of this opinion. 
George Washington is on record as 
having said that the use of “coat armor” 
can have no “tendency unfriendly to 
the purest spirit of republicanism,” and 
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Arms of Saint Andrew’s Priory, Scotland. Azure, 
a saltire between four crosses moline argent. Saint 
Andrew’s Priory, situated at Carlekemp, North Ber- 
wick, Scotland, is a daughter house of the Benedictine 
Abbey of Saint Benedict, Fort Augustus, also in 
Scotland. 


it is notorious that John Adams wel- 
comed the new régime as an opportunity 
for assuming the accessories of gentility. 
The American flag, it is believed, was 
patterned upon the ancient feudal coat 
of the Washingtons, and the insignia of 
the new nation, when adopted by Con- 
gress, were given an unmistakably he- 
raldic form. 

Custom requires of a prelate that he 
assume a coat of arms. This custom goes 
back to the middle ages. At his con- 
secration a bishop must present his 
consecrator with a small cask of wine 
upon which his own arms are embla- 
zoned, It is also customary to place an 
escutcheon of the prelate’s arms above 
his throne in his cathedral church, and 
they appear, of course, on all of his of- 
ficial documents. They are often carved 


Arms of Monsignor Charles F. Doyle, pastor of 
Saint Andrew’s parish, Bayonne, New TFersey. 
Parted per chevron gules and argent, three stag heads 
cabossed counterchanged. 
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Arms of Bishop McEntegart. Two coats impaled: 
A (to the left) Azure, semee of oak leaves or, a tower 
argent the window opening in the form of a cross (for 
the Diocese of Ogdensburg). B (to the right) Gules, 
between three trefoils slipped argent a chalice or sur- 
mounted by a five pointed star of the second rayed of the 
third (the personal arms of the Bishop). Motto: Estote 
Factores verbi. The arms of the Diocese of Ogdensburg 
were designed by the late Pierre La Rose. 


over the door of his cathedral church 
and may be emblazoned upon his car, 
upon his plate or other household stuff, 
or upon the objects which he wishes to 
present as formal gifts. In the middle 


Arms of Abbot Cuthbert McDonald. Two coats 
impaled: A (to the left) Argent across moline sable, on 
a chief embattled azure a crescent of the first (for the 
Abbey of Saint Benedict, Atchison, Kansas). B (to 
the right) Or, a lion rampant gules, on a chief of the 
second a cross of Saint Cuthbert of the first (personal 
arms of the Abbot). The arms of the Abbey were de- 
signed by the late Pierre La Rose. 
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ages the arms of the prelate often ap- 
peared embroidered upon his personal 
vestments. At his decease they are 
carved upon his monument, and may 
appear in carving and stained glass in 
other memorials erected to his name. 


‘THE HERALDIC usage of the Church 
provides for the proper blazoning of the 
insignia which members of the less 
exalted ranks of the clergy are entitled 
to display, if they wish. This, it seems, 
is not generally understood. The late 
Pierre La Rose designed, I believe, a 
number of coats of arms for pastors. 
There are rules for the proper embellish- 
ment, according to rank, of the arms of 
monsignori, canons, pastors, and simple 
priests. I have included among the il- 
lustrations accompanying this article a 
coat which I designed for Monsignor 
Charles J. Doyle, pastor of Saint An- 
drew’s church, Bayonne, New Jersey, 
and an heraldic seal designed for the 
Reverend H. A. Reinhold, pastor of 
Saint Joseph’s church, Sunnyside, Wash- 
ington. The latter appears upon parish 
stationery, and, in its proper function 
as a seal, upon all parish documents. 
The arms of Monsignor Doyle, as here 
shown, have been carved, together with 
the cross of Saint Andrew, on the sanc- 
tuary furniture of his church in Bayonne. 
Some attention must now be given to 
the matter of choosing a suitable device. 
As it would take another article to il- 
lustrate in full the considerations which 
determine this procedure, I shall en- 
deavour to give an idea of the process 
by describing some of the examples that 
accompany this article as illustrations. 
I will take as examples only those which 
I designed myself. One of the most 
ingenious is the coat devised for a Cath- 
olic students’ group which calls itself the 
“Saint Benedict Center.’ The rooms in 
which this group gathers are situated on 
Arrow Street where it meets with Bow, 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, the 
chosen protector of the group is Saint 
Benedict, and its aim is the pursuit of 
Catholic truth. The traditional device 
of Saint Benedict is a black cross “‘mo- 
line” upon a silver field. These arms 
have been “differenced” by the sub- 
stitution of a field ‘“‘vairee” red and sil- 
ver, and by the addition, upon the 
cross, of a golden bow and arrow point- 
ing at the open book of God’s word. 
The cross moline has been employed 
also in the arms designed for the Bene- 
dictine Priory of Saint Andrew, in 
Scotland. The blue and silver, and the 
“galtire’ or Saint Andrew’s cross, have 
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Arms of Archbishop Cushing. Two coats impaled: 
A (to the left) Azure, across fleurettée or, in base barry 
wavy of five azure and argent, issuing therefrom a 
mount of three coupeaux of the second (for the Arch- 
diocese of Boston). B (to the right) Argent, on a cross 
gules a pastoral staff between three escallop shells, two 
in fesse and one in base or, over all in chief an open 
book preper garnished and inscribed with the Greek 
letters X P of the third (the personal arms of the 
Archbishop). Motto: Ut cognoscant Te. 


> 


been borrowed from the ancient stand- 
ard of the Saint, the principal patron of 
Scotland, now part of the Union Jack. 

With the approval of Archbishop 


Arms of Cardinal Spellman. Two coats impaled: A 
(to the left) Argent, on a saltire between three crosses 
gules the sails of a windmill of the field (for the 
Archdiocese of New York). B (to the right) Sable, a 
chief ermine over all a bend or gutee de sang: on a chief 
gules a cross argent (the personal arms of His Emi- 
nence, with a chief of Saint Fohn of Jerusalem, which 
he is entitled to bear as a Knight of Malta). Motto: 
Sequerre Deum. The eight pointed cross of Malta ts 
placed behind the shield. These arms entire were de- 
signed by the late Pierre La Rose. They have been re- 
drawn by the author with the accessories proper to a 
Cardinal. 
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Cushing I have added to the arms of the 
See of Boston, as originally designed by 
Mr Pierre La Rose, four fleurs-de-lis, 
making of the simple Latin cross a cross 
*‘fleur-de-lisée,”” in honor of the first 
Bishop of Boston, a Frenchman. In front 
of the three hills which symbolize the 
city I have placed an heraldic conven- 
tion for water to indicate that Boston 
is an important seaport. The Archbish- 
op’s personal arms were inspired by the 
symbols of his two name Saints. The 
pastoral staff and open book represent 
Saint Richard of Chichester, the three 
escalop shells Saint James the Apostle, 
the brother of Saint John. These ele- 
ments are assembled upon a red cross, 
the symbol of faith and charity. 

In the personal arms of Bishop Mc- 
Entegart are embodied certain activities 


and associations of his early career as a 
priest connected with Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral, in New York, and as director 
of the Near East Welfare Association. 
The chalice symbolizes the priesthood; 
this is set against a field red with the 
fervor of charity. The star recalls the 
Near East, and the trefoils (shamrocks), 
Saint Patrick’s. 

Rich in meaning is the diocesan coat 
of Bathurst, designed in collaboration 
with Brother Gerard Brassard, of the 
College of the Assumption, Worcester, 
Mass. This design is based upon the 
arms of the province of New Brunswick. 
Upon the gold field of the original a 
blue cross “‘quadrate” bearing a silver 
star has been substituted for a realistic 
fishing boat. The original realistic waves 
upon which this fishing boat rode in 


full sail have been changed to a more 
conventional substitute. The red “chief” 
bearing one golden lion of England has 
been retained. New Brunswick is the 
home of the Acadians, a devout fisher 
folk. The local industry is indicated by 
the conventionalized sea over which 
broods in protection the cross of the 
faith and the star of the Blessed Mother. 

In selecting a device for Abbot Cuth- 
bert McDonald, of Saint Benedict’s 
Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, I was guided 
by the wishes of the Abbot himself. He 
bears the red lion of the Irish McDon- 
alds, differenced by the introduction, 
upon a chief, of the cross of Saint Cuth- 
bert. This cross was found upon the 
body of the Saint in 1827. The arms of 
the Abbey were designed by Mr. La 
Rose and have been left intact. 


Sacred Art and Sanctity 


The Reverend HERBERT G. KRAMER, S.M. 


HE VERY FIRST period of art 

revival in history not spontaneously 
to center its subject-matter on religion 
is our modern era. The explanation is 
not hard to find. Ours is the first century 
in which whole segments of mankind 
have permitted their lives to be divorced 
from religious belief. 

Those of us who are striving to secure 
the services of a fresh modern art for our 
churches profoundly regret this divorce 
“between the propositions of faith and 
the powers of imagination and of sensi- 
tivity which are eminently those of the 
artist”? (Paul Claudel). What can be 
done to elicit the interest of more mod- 
ern masters in religious art? Why do 
some artists never seek entrance into 
the field of Christian art which “‘was 
never as untried, as vast, as tempting as 
it is at the present day” (John LaFarge, 
S.J.)? What background do we expect 
of an artist before we ask him to 
paint pictures and carve statues for our 
churches? Will we have to wait, as 
H. Thompson suggests (Catholic Art Bul- 
letin, December, 1931) until religion is 
accepted ‘‘as the dominant power in the 
world” before we may “‘hope to do good 
religious art of any kind?” 

Without setting out to answer all 
these questions I would like to clarify 
the problem of the background and 
qualifications requisite in the creator of 


religious art. It has become a periodic 
topic in discussions of sacred art and 
frequently makes an issue of the personal 
religious attitude or the personal holi- 
ness in the artist himself. 

Many are the opinions voiced in this 


discussion. Some persons maintain cate- . 


gorically that the artist of religious sub- 
jects should be something like a saint. 
The only artist leaving a record of out- 
standing sanctity was Blessed Giovanni 
da Fiesole, ordinarily known as Fra 
Angelico. And he says quite frankly, we 
are told, that “‘to paint the things of 
Christ, the artist must live with Christ.” 

In the world of Byzantine mysticism, 
the painter of ikons was expected to be 
immersed in spirituality. A Greek manu- 
script of Mount Athos states, ‘“He who 
would engage in the art of painting reli- 
gious images must first show that he has 
the vocation of a painter. . . . He must 
pray so that God may penetrate into his 
soul. He must seek the priest so that he 
may pray with him. ... Then the 
priest must say his prayer: ‘. . . En- 
lighten my soul and that of Thy servant; 
lead his hand so that he may perfectly 
delineate Thy features... for the 
peace and glory of Holy Church. Spare 
him temptations and diabolical imagi- 
nations.’ ” The Stoglav of 1551 uncom- 
promisingly demands sanctity in the 
artist: “Even though the painter be 


judged capable in the art of painting 
ikons, if he does not lead a pious life, he 
must not be permitted to paint.” 

But the Byzantine mentality has little 
in common with our present-day mix- 
ture of renaissance and modernity. What | 
does the twentieth century require of 
its religious artists? 

Alexandre Cingria of Switzerland is 
one of the most eloquent modern artists. 
He writes freely of the church artist — 
heatedly when defending him against 
the accusation that he lacks piety. In a 
lengthy paper, “Une renaissance de l’art 
religieux est-elle possible?” (Nova et 
Vetera, July-September, 1933) he asks: 
“How many artists are there in view who 
are practicing Christians? . . . Perhaps 
one or two percent? In this state of 
affairs, how can one expect to attain a 
serious renaissance of Christian art? For 
that, a completely Christian civiliza- 
tion ought to reign in the entire world, 
that is, one that pronounces itself: as 
such without compromise. . . . An art- 
ist must be animated by an enthusiastic 
naiveté, by a humility or by a charity 
which touches upon sanctity in order to 
undertake the representation of Christ’s 
Holy Face.” 

The Swiss clergy has entered whole- 
heartedly into the discussion of religious 
art, particularly in a charming periodi- 
cal entitled Ars Sacra which ceased pub- 
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SHRINE OF THE HOLY FAMILY IN THE CHURCH OF OUR, LADY 
HELP OF CHRISTIANS, CHICAGO. THE RIGHT REVEREND RICHARD S. 
KELLY, PASTOR. GERALD BARRY, ARCHITECT. ORIGINAL DESIGN AND 
EXECUTION BY RAMBUSCH. STATUES CARVED IN WHITE WOOD 
FROM STUDIES AND SCALE MODELS BY JOEP AND SUZANNE 
NICOLAS. THE MARBLE IS RED ALICANTE. THE INSCRIPTION IS OF 


ALUMINUM 


By Using Contemporary Settings, the Old Masters Drove Their Message Home 
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(LEFT) THE ANGEL ANNOUNCING TO 
SARAH HER COMING MOTHERHOOD, 
BY GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO, 1696— 
1770, IN THE PALAZZO ARCIVESCOVILE, 
UDINE. PAINTED 1733-34. A STATION OF 
THE CROSS, BY GIOVANNI DOMENICO 
TIEPOLO, 1727-1804, IN THE CHIESA DEI 
FRARI, VENICE. (ABOVE AND BELOW) 
CHRIST PREACHING; CHRIST BEFORE 
PILATE; ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT 
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Why Should We Make the Gospel Distant and Remote by False Regard for History? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A WAY 
OF THE CROSS; ALSO FOR 
OTHER SUBJECTS SUCH AS 
OUR LORD CHASING THE 
THIEVES FROM THE TEM- 
PLE AND THE SERMON ON 
THE MOUNT. THE EVENTS 
OF OUR ERA WOULD SEEM 
POs|UstirFyY SUCH A CON- 


TEMPORARY TREATMENT 
PEN AND INK SKETCHES 


BY ANDRE GIRARD WHO 
ALSO PAINTED THE STA- 
TION ILLUSTRATED IN 
FULL COLOR AS THE FRON- 
TISPIECE IN THIS ISSUE 
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CHAPEL AT CAMP PARKS, SHOE- 
MAKER, CALIFORNIA. DESIGNED 
BY BRUCE GOFF, ARCHITECT, 
UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
CAPTAIN J. D. WILSON, CEC, 
USN. THE REVEREND PASCHAL 
E. KERWIN, SENIOR CHAPLAIN. 
THE CRUCIFIX, USED 

FOR CATHOLIC SERV- at ee 
ICES, WAS CARVED & 

BY A SEABEE SCULP- 
TOR, HERRING COE. | 
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The building is a laminated wood truss structure, with glass and 
brick. The glass areas are at the front and rear. The light from 
the rear is sufficient to flood the interior. The two brick pylons 
contain service equipment. The interior has a rose colored plaster 
wall. The sanctuary wall is of a golden colored brick in a strati- 
fied horizontal motif and the glass of the great area of the end of 
the chapel is of a blueish color. The lighting is obtained by a 
trough projecting from the wall, flooding the entire area of the 
arched walls. Across the front of the building is a pool of water 
with floating flower boxes. 
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lication all too early. In a 1932 issue 


| the Reverend F. Blum, of Kapl, wrote: 
“Only then will a truly great religious 
| art production be created, when the 
_ artist is attracted to the religious idea.” 


In France, Pierre Villoteau throws a 


challenging glove into the debate (La 
Vie Intellectuelle, January 25, 1939): “Im- 


pressionism was and could be only an 
open-air landscapist painting. Fauvism, 


' cubism and all painting to-day can, in 
' fact, be only still life. These narrow 
_ limits have concurred in the present 
_ divorce between sacred art and a secular 
art. An impressionist, as well as a cubist, 
_ could assuredly be a believer, but not a 
- Christian artist. When the work has not 
_ as primary aim the glory of God, but the 


solution of a problem of technique, light, 


_ or volume, it can be nothing else than 
_ something secular. The subject is only a 
_ pretext to be painted. In these condi- 
_ tions, a ‘religious’ picture will be reli- 


gious only superficially; truly it will be 


_ no more, no less, religious than a secular 


—~work.”’ 


Henry Charlier has written of the 
church architect (LirurcicaL ARTs, 
third quarter, 1935): ‘““‘We must there- 


_ fore find architects who have a pro- 


found understanding of the mystery of 


the Church and of its union with Christ. 
Such architects must, through the forms 


which they find, cause the faithful to 


understand that they can be one with 
Christ if they wish it and that they will 
find happiness there.”’ 

Abbot Herwegen contributes this 


- opinion to the discussion: “It is impos- 


sible to create a Christian art independ- 


~ ently of the Holy Ghost.” And in Lrrur- 


GicaL Arts (fall, 1931): ““The modern 


art of the Church must repudiate the 


egocentric; it must become Christ- 


 centric.”’ 


Has the American point of view been 
severe or lenient in its exactions of the 


artist in Catholic liturgy? Carol Coward 
- upholds the heights of mystic sanctity as 


the preparation for a Catholic artist: 


“The preparedness for human delight 


in beauty is the result of nearness to 
God; of spiritual vision, which comes 


from the constant endeavor to see life 


and nature, as it were, through God’s 
eyes. Following this line of thought, 


great saint. . 


ultimately the great artist should be the 
.. . Fine and arresting as 


are forms of modern art, one is led to 
conclude that something other than 
_ Christ is their inspiration.” (The Catholic 


in ae 


World, November, 1935.) 
Most interesting is the similar point 


_of a view of a non-Catholic, Alfred M. 


Frankfurter, editor of Art News: “The 
final determinator in the religious paint- 
ing must always be that glory of God 
which, unfortunately, enters into mod- 
ern art only as an incidental. . . . The 
artist must feel himself an instrument to 
express the glory of God.” (LirurGIcAL 
Arts, fourth quarter, 1933.) 

Editorial comment on the question is 
decidedly enlightening. The Common- 
weal (May 31, 1935) has this to offer: 

The quality [in religious art] one can 
legitimately demand is evidence that 
the artist has actually worked hard to 
comprehend the reality, the dogma, be- 
hind the figure or scene he is depicting. 
Obviously Fra Angelico pondered the 
meaning of the nativity. Quite as obvi- 
ously Maurice Denis has meditated 
upon the mystery of the incarnation. 
. . . Unless our current religious art 
somehow embodies a similar concern 
with verity it will eventually help to 
foster moods of naturalism or insipidity 
instead of aiding to create spiritual atti- 
tudes, which is its specific purpose.” 


THE requirements for religious art 
enter squarely into the scope of Lirur- 
GICAL Arts. Its editorial for the fourth 
quarter, 1933, read: “It is a common 
criticism of contemporary religious art 
that it has no deep feeling; one might 
almost say no character. . . . The trou- 
ble seems to be that our artists, however 
talented and brilliant, do not seem to 
find it worth their while really to medi- 
tate upon what they are depicting. .. . 
Take even so informal a representation 
of the Madonna and Child as that of 
Boticelli. . . . There is much humanity 
in the figure but there is majesty and, 
above all, there is that high seriousness 
without which the painting would lose 
all its strength. One can only hope that 
our artists will return to the prayerful 
and humble meditation, to the intellec- 
tual approach to their problems which 
they seem so often to neglect.” 

When the Vatican Pinacotheca was 
opened in October, 1932, Pope Pius XI 
and Count Della Torre, editor of L’Ob- 
servatore Romano, made use of the occa- 
sion to define various aspects of religious 
art. The Count commented pointedly on 
sanctity in the artist. If it is not neces- 
sary that the artist “be a saint like Beato 
Angelico,” he stated in the issue of Sep- 
tember 5, 1932, “he must still have the 
admiring devotion of sanctity, and if the 
artist does not paint on his knees as 
Beato Angelico did, he must understand 
that the latter was on his knees because, 
more than other artists, he understood 


his subject and adored it before giving it 
realization in his paintings.” Della Torre 
returned to the same topic in the issue 
of November 13, 1932: “If the artist 
. . . does not breathe and does not live 
his religion; if he does not know how to 
pray; if, even though a believer, he is 
ignorant of the intimate splendor . . 
of the Church’s divine language .. . 
he will disorientate minds and will ob- 
tain an effect contrary to what he ex- 
pects. . . . If works of sacred art can- 
not speak this language, even though 
they be masterpieces of technique and 
design, they remain mute before God 
and before the faithful, and that despite 
all the suggestiveness of their aesthetic 
eloquence.” ; 

In October, 1935, the intention of 
the Apostleship of Prayer was “That 
Faith May Guide the Arts.” The Rev- 
erend John LaFarge, S.J., commented 
upon it as follows: “The revival of 
Christian art . . . requires a close un- 
ion with the person of Christ actually 
living and acting in our midst. The 
source of Christian art-life is the Christ- 
life, and the source of the Christ-life is 
the person of Christ ... Nothing 
therefore will be more effective in bring- 
ing about a renewal of Christian art 
than a greatly increased participation. 
in the mystery of the holy eucharist on 
the part of those persons who are able 
to translate the forms of the different 
lessons of the Faith into the forms of the 
different arts. . . . [They] owe a duty 
to God . .°. to seek the closest possible, 
union with Him who unites beauty and 
truth in His own sacred Self.”” (Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart.) 

Finally, W. Michael Ducey, O.S.B., 
seems to have struck the most plausible 
middle-course opinion regarding the re- 
ligious artist in his article in the July 
26, 1935, Commonweal. He does not hold 
out the improbable expectation that 
the artist will be a saint, any more than 
the preacher and the theologian. But 
he does extend to him the motto “Sen- 
tire cum ecclesia.” “Once the artist sets 
out deliberately to create a form that is 
to assume an integral position in rela- 
tion to liturgical cult . . . he is faced 
with what must be the most difficult 
problem of all for the artist, of designing 
something which does not express pri- 
marily his own feelings, sentiments which 
the Church . . . has in respect to the 
object on which he works. So his pri- 
mary task should be, it seems, to bend 
all effort toward the grasping of [the 
sentiments of the Church as interpreter 
of truth and dispenser of spiritual life] 
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and by exercising a rigid control over 
imagination and subjective emotion to 
catch the mystic echoes of Christ’s voice 
and that of His spouse teaching and 
praying for us. And that will not be 
easy.” 

In short, some critics say outright 
that the artist of religious subjects must 
at least approach sanctity (Byzantine 
liturgists, Cingria, Coward). Some do 
not insist upon such heroism in the 
artist’s personal virtue, but they state 
that he must lead a Christo-centric life 
(Fra Angelico, Herwegen, LaFarge) or 
be attracted to religion (Blum) or pre- 
occupied with glorifying God (Villo- 
teau, Frankfurter). Others want the 
artist to understand the mysteries he 
portrays through meditation (Charlier, 
The Commonweal, LrruRGICAL ARTS) even 


through living and breathing his religion — 


(Osservatore Romano). A number of these 
authors imply the solution that Father 
Ducey derives from the motto “‘Sentire 
cum ecclesia” for controlling subjective 
emotion and imagination. 


WHAT are we to deduce from this 
wealth of documentation? Not all the 
creators of paintings and statues that 
Catholics have loved for centuries have 
led the lives of saints. It may be permis- 
sible oratory to proclaim, as did an elo- 
quent member of the American hier- 
archy in 1933, that “it was because when 
Raphael lived and Corregio and Murillo 
and Fra Angelico, the hand that painted 
was clean and the heart of the artist was 
filled with visions of faith and pure 
love,” or, as Padraic Gregory writes in 
When Painting Was in Glory, “One and 
all [of the renaissance masters] owe their 
fame not so much to the genius or the 
talent they exhibited in creating their 
masterpieces, but to the depth of feeling 
which love of God inspired them to put 
into their work.” Yet the artistic temper- 
ament seems not to have induced many 
to the generosity of personal sanctity. 
Behind Raphael’s devout genius we do 
not find any superior virtue. He may 
have died too young (on his thirty- 
seventh birthday) to have harmonized 
his personal life with his successful 
translation of Catholic piety and virtue 
onto his canvases and frescoes. Filippo 
Lippi was far from being a saint. To 
cover the profligacy of this monastery 
adventurer, ‘who perpetrated many 
nefarious crimes,” the Pope released him 
from his vows and allowed him to marry 
the mother of his son Filippino, another 
popular painter of sacred art. Perhaps 
if some of our traditionalized lovers of 


renaissance paintings were to know their 
historical background, we would hear 
less eloquence and pious exaggeration 
and we could analyze more easily the 
essential qualifications of authors of re- 
ligious art. 

Between the ex-monk Fra Filippo 
and the beatified monk Fra Angelico we 
have a broad gamut of possibilities in 
human weakness and holiness. Should 
we be more exacting of personal sanctity 
in modern religious artists than in the 
accepted masters of the past? If Filippo 
Lippi could understand the spirit of the 
Church in prayer before the chaster 
Madonna, may we not trust that some 
of our leading artists who have not 
actually portrayed religious subjects 
could do as well if the field of religious 
art were more hospitable to them? With 
the exception of membership in the 
Church, many display the very qualities 
cited above: humility, seriousness, deep 
feeling, control over the imagination, 
meditation upon the subject treated, an 
‘admiring devotion” to sanctity or at 
least of personal integrity. Many live 
sincere Christian lives. Would it be im- 
possible for them to create convincing 
religious art if they were to attempt to 
grasp the sentiments of the Church and 
translate them onto pigment surfaces 
or into stone volumes? 

Benton may have been vulgar and 
sensual at times, but he has painted 
an impressive Crucifixion, despite its 
“war propaganda” presentation of Hit- 
ler, Mussolini, and Hirohito’s thrust- 
ing the spear into the Redeemer’s side. 
Bellows too (see page 69) has given 
us a dramatic Crucifixion. Van Gogh, 
Picasso (yes, Picasso, in at least such 
poignant works as ‘““The Ironer’’ of the 
Thanhausser collection, ““The Mother” 
of the Dale Collection, and “The Gui- 
tarist’”” and “The Tragedy” of the Art 
Institute of Chicago) Ryder, Cowles, 
Zorach, Schreiber, Bohrod and indeed 
many others have shown sufficient under- 
standing of suffering, of social problems, 
of mystery in a super-sensuous world, of 
respect, to make us wonder whether 
they could not have understood religion 
deeply and correctly enough to produce 
works we would love to have in our 
churches (see page 69). 

I mention Bohrod. Among the limited 
works of “war art” that have come to my 
notice, none have impressed me so well 
as Aaron Bohrod’s series of paintings 
executed on “Omaha Beach.” Their 
arresting spontaneity, so symbolic of 
the spasmodic action of battle, is ex- 
plained not only by the “tearing rush” 
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in which Bohrod had to dash them off 
but also by his masterly adaptation of — 
technique to purpose. Moreover, a sug- 
gestive tone of spirituality infuses these _ 
canvases and projects their message into 
the realm of hope beyond death. 
Now would it really be so awful for us 
to decorate our churches with stations 
and statues and altarpieces produced by 
the same men who receive the best com-_ 
missions in secular art — if a painter i 
Bohrod were to transfer to religious 
topics the strength of his palette of un- 
sweet colors and the intensity of his con-— 
ceptions? Has the Church ceased to be © 
mother to artists so completely that our 
best craftsmen no longer see her portals 
open to them? A void between them and © 
the Church has to be spanned. Is it far- 
fetched to wish that some alert group in 
the hierarchy, or some up-to-date and — 
efficient lay society in the Church © 
might try to bridge the gap by projects 
(commissions, contests, personal invi- — 
tations) that would show the country’s 
leading artists that the Church is just as | 
happy as museums or collectors to 
possess the beauty of their forms and 
colors? 


Recent Publications 


PONTIFICALIS ROMANI EXPOSI- 
TIO JFURIDICA PRACTICA. By the 
Right Reverend Joachim Nabuco. Petropolis, — 
Brazil: Editora Vozes Ltda. $12.00 (Tomus — 
1, De Personis. Tomus II, De Rebus. — 
Tomus III, Ordines Servandi, Appendices.) — 


Monsignor Nabuco’s work is at the 
same time a dream and a nightmare as 
far as the reviewer is concerned. ‘‘Monu- 
mental” is the word which describes it. - 
It is a dream for it is the kind of work - 
every reviewer hopes to get hold of and 
which, if he be fortunate, he comes upon — 
once in a lifetime. It is a nightmare be- | 
cause the reviewer cannot but be con-— 
scious of the enormity of the task of ap- 
praising a work of this kind which, un-— 
questionably, supplants every other work — 
in the field and itself is not likely to be 
supplanted for perhaps fifty years. = 

Pontificalis Romani Expositio Juridica 
Practica is a complete, methodical, up- 
to-date treatment of both the juridical | 
and ceremonial aspects of the Pontificale 
Romanum. Its completeness gives it un-_ 
questionable supremacy over Les Fonc- 
tions Pontificales of Le Vavasseur-Haegy. 
The Manuale SS. Ceremoniarum of Mar-— 
tinucci-Menghini must give way to its 
systematic ‘arrangement of pontifical — 
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functions. And, obviously, the Pontificale 
Romanum Prolegomenis et Commentariis Il- 


_ lustratum of Catalano (published in 1738- 
1740 and re-edited by Guéranger in 
_ 1851) is out of date from the legal point 


of view. 
In addition to those mentioned above 
there is but one other extensive work 


which demands consideration in con- 


nection with Monsignor Nabuco’s Ex- 
positio— namely, Moretti’s De Sacris 
Functionibus. Published in Turin in 1936- 


_ 1939, this work has not had wide circu- 


lation, at least in this country, because 


- of the war. (We do not remember its 


& 


- Moretti follows the general plan of 


having been reviewed in any of our 
ecclesiastical or liturgical publications.) 


_ Martinucci. But apparently in trying to 


improve on the much-criticized method 


of Martinucci, who in describing the 
_ sacred functions makes no attempt to 


: give an overall picture of what is going 


_ on at any given time, Moretti becomes 


_ tortuous in his analyses. 


Monsignor Nabuco’s work is divided 


- into three volumes which correspond to 


_ the traditional divisions of the Roman 


- Pontifical itself. Volume one contains 


those rites which have to do with per- 
sons — confirmation, ordination, con- 


secration of bishops, etc. Volume two 


contains those rites which have to do 
with things — consecration of altars, 
churches, sacred vessels, etc. Volume 
three concerns sacred functions properly 


so-called — the celebration of synods, 


/ 


councils, the solemn reception of prel- 


ates, etc. The first appendix to volume 
three contains (like the Pontifical) adap- 


tations of the ceremonies of the Roman 


Ritual to pontifical rites — the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments (other than 
confirmation and orders) and certain 
blessings at which the bishop is only 
occasionally the officiant. The second 
appendix has the very interesting title 


_ “Functiones Pontificales Quae in Ponti- 


ficali sive Rituali Desiderantur.’’ Under 


this title the author includes the crea- 


tion of prothonotaries, the installation 


_ of beneficiaries, canons and pastors, the 


~ 


' 


. 


investiture of domestic prelates, etc., 
-formularies for such procedures and an 
-“ordo” for eucharistic congresses. 
The six introductory chapters of the 
work include, besides the conventional 
treatment of the dignity, history and 
binding force of the Roman Pontifical, 
an excellent summary of general norms 
regarding the conduct of pontifical cere- 
‘monies as well as a consideration of the 
obsolete parts of the Pontifical, pontifical 


 yesture in less solemn ceremonies and 


pontifical rites performed by inferior 
prelates. 

The order of the Expositio is briefly as 
follows. Each subject, e.g., confirma- 
tion, is treated in a “section” which, in 
turn, is divided into three or more 
“titles.” The first of these ‘“‘titles’” is 
concerned with the juridical aspects of 
the subject. All pertinent legislation of 
the Code, the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites, the Holy Office, etc., is quoted 
in extenso. The second “title” is an exposi- 
tion of the ordinary conduct of the func- 
tion in question, and subsequent “‘titles”’ 
deal with variations of the same func- 
tion. 

Each “section” is supplemented by 
‘‘Notae ad Sectionem,”’ in which the 
author presents his own solution of du- 
bious matters. Here, therefore, is the 
test of Monsignor Nabuco’s competence 
in his chosen field of endeavor. His 
conclusions are good. They are evidently 
the result of mature, scholarly considera- 
tion of historical data and a fine liturgi- 
cal sense. Now and again, however, the 
reader is a little puzzled by the introduc- 
tion into the notes of rather arbitrary 
outbursts (accented by exclamation 
marks) which have no special bearing 
on the topic of discussion. For example, 
after an illuminating discussion and a 
plea for uniformity in the reception and 
profession ceremonies of nuns, we read 
the following: ‘“The practice of changing 
the name received in Baptism for a re- 
ligious one, as if religious profession were 
greater than Baptism, cannot by any 
means be approved [probari]. Historical 
investigation in the matter would prove 
useless. Let baptismal regeneration be 
the supreme law of the Church!” The 
author seems to be attacking something. 
What or why is not clear. Fortunately, 
instances of the kind are rare. 

Besides the “index rerum” (in which 
reference is made to pages) there is 
added to each volume an analytical in- 
dex of the ‘“‘Notae.”’ Reference is made 
only to the number of the note, not to 
the page on which it occurs. Since the 
notes are distributed throughout the 
work — namely after each section, the 
reader is obliged to page through the 
volume in order to locate them. 

The same difficulty is present also in 
the body of the work, which embraces 
the following divisions: Book, Section, 
Title, Chapter, Article, and sometimes 
nameless divisions numbered 1, 2, 3, 
etc. These headings are ignored by the 
author in his own cross-references. He 
simply refers to divisions enumerated by 
marginal numbers. This device simpli- 


fies reference considerably but, as in the 
case of the notes, only the marginal 
number is given — no page; hence pag- 
ing the entire volume is the only means 
of locating a given citation. 

The text of each volume of the Expo- 
sitio is supplemented by beautifully con- 
ceived full-page diagrams of the high- 
lights of the various rites. There are 
twelve, for example, illustrating the or- 
dination ceremony; thirteen for the cere- 
monies of episcopal consecration. A brief 
notice tells us ‘“‘Anscharius Belfort dia- 
grammata delineavit.”” He has drawn 
well. 

In his preface Monsignor Nabuco 
assures us that “‘it is only after long study 
of the sacred rites of the Church that he 
has dared to enter upon his explanation 
of the Roman Pontifical.” He has spent 
more than ten years on the present 
work, In the preface he also tells us that 
he had ever in his mind to escape Saint 
Jerome’s censure of certain commenta- 
tors who ‘‘abound in those things which 
are evident but are sadly lacking in 
places which are difficult.” We believe 
that he has acquitted himself of that 
task, not perfectly, but so admirably 
that it will be many years before anyone 
attempts to improve on his work. 

The Reverend PascHAL Drew, C.P., 
Holy Cross Seminary, 
Dunkirk, New York. 


GREGORIAN CHANT. A Textbook for 
Seminaries, Novitiates and Secondary Schools. 
By the Reverend Andrew F. Klarmann. 
Toledo: The Gregorian Institute of America. 
$2.50. 

The work of the Gregorian Institute 
of America, under the leadership of Dr 
Clifford Bennett, has, in the few years of 
its existence, contributed greatly to 
spreading the knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of correct liturgical music. Using 
up-to-date means, the Institute has 
evangelized choirmasters and music 
teachers by correspondence courses, 
summer schools, recordings, and so on. 
Now it has issued this textbook on 
Gregorian chant, written by the Rev- 
erend Andrew F. Klarmann of Cathe- 
dral College, Brooklyn. 

The book is thorough, and while 
there is every evidence of scholarship, 
it does not obtrude, for the author de- 
termined to avoid technical language as 
far as possible. Explanations and ex- 
amples are abundant, and the author 
wisely selected the Requiem Mass as 
the basis for his examples, a choice that 
has eliminated needless paging through 
the Liber Usualis in quest of samples and 
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illustrations. Valuable, too, is Father 
Klarmann’s extensive exposition of the 
order of Vespers in the chapter on 
Psalmody. He deserves thanks also for 
the chapters on Latin Pronunciation, 
the Mass and the Chant, and his topical 
grouping of the Church’s music legisla- 
tion. 

The reviewer regrets the abandoning 
of the terms “‘arsis”” and “‘thesis,’’ which 
would require no more explanations 
than the terms used in the book, viz., 
“rise group” and “‘fall group,” or a host 
of neums. 

Further, without detracting from the 
merits of the book, the reviewer would 
like to differ with the author on the 
example given of the ‘“‘dynamic angle,” 
which per se does not affect tempo, but 
only, as is correctly set forth in the text, 
the increase or decrease of volume. The 
addition of the markings accelerando and 
rallentando to the example (Figure 82) 
does not accord with the usual explana- 
tion of the matter: the practice of so 
treating the ““dynamic angle” in modern 
music would result in the destruction of 
tempo; and, carried to its logical con- 
clusion by the less discerning, it could 
result in a reversion to the type of plane 
chant that prevailed in pre-Solesmes 
days, when the various notes were as- 
signed different values. 

Except for these two details, however, 
the book is a welcome addition to the 
growing number of textbooks pointed 
to a greater knowledge and understand- 
ing of the Church’s own music. And for 
it both Father Klarmann and the Gre- 
gorian Institute deserve a vote of thanks. 

JoserH R. Fotey, C.S.P. 


A MANUAL OF EASTERN ORTHO- 
DOX PRAYERS. A Publication of the 
Fellowship of Saint Alban and Saint Sergius. 
With a Foreword by Germanos, Archbishop 
of Thyateira, and Explanatory Notes by N. 
Kernov. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $.90. 

This little work is a prayer book for 
the Orthodox laity. Like much else that 
is published in English on the Orthodox 
Church, it is issued with an eye also to 
the Anglicans. The contents of it are 
taken from the official Euchologion of the 
Church. Besides morning and evening 
prayers (rather long), prayers for differ- 
ent occasions, anthems and hymns of the 
great feasts and saints’ days, it contains 
“the order of confession,” both the 
Greek and the Slavonic use, preparation 
for Holy Communion, thanksgiving 
after it, and finally the calendar of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. 


It is stated in the introductory and 
explanatory notes that there are observ- 
able certain distinctive characteristics 
of the oriental tradition in prayer. These 
three in particular are indicated: “‘the 
acute realization of man’s enslavement 
to sin, a deep sense of the divine majesty 
and glory, and the frequent references to 
the Mother of God.” 

To a Catholic priest perhaps the most 
interesting thing in this little manual is 
‘the order of confession.’’ Measured by 
our standard, it is exceedingly long, and 
could hardly be used in our churches on 
busy Saturday nights. The priest admits 
his own lowliness: “My spiritual child, 
who hast confessed to my humble per- 
son, I, humble and a sinner, have not 
power on earth to forgive sins, but God 
alone; but through that divinely spoken 
word which came to the Apostles after 
the Resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, saying, Whosesoever sins ye re- 
mit, they are remitted, and whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained, we are 
emboldened to say: Whatsoever thou 
has said to my humble person, and 
whatsoever thou hast failed to say, 
whether through ignorance or forgetful- 
ness, whatever it may be, may God for- 
give thee in this world, and in that 
which is to come.” 

One precious thing about these pray- 
ers is that many of them are from the 
great Greek Fathers, for instance, Saints 
Basil, John Chrysostom, and John 
Damascene. 

G. AucusTINE ELLARD, S.J., 
Saint Mary’s College, 
Saint Marys, Kansas. 


THE HEART OF MAN. By Gerald 
Vann, O.P. New York: Longmans, Green. 
$2.00. 

This is an unusual book. It is at once 
soundly instructive and inspiringly beau- 
tiful. It is a book to enlarge the mind and 
to warm the heart. Its chief value lies, I 
think, in the all-embracing, bird’s eye 
view it gives of man, his nature, his 
aspirations, his problems. And _ yet, 
though its scope is so vast, it is never 
shallow, never superficial. You will be 
astonished at how completely and satis- 
fyingly the author, in a mere 136 pages, 
has relocated man within reality, within 
the universe. 

Father Vann begins where the dis- 
order of nature and of mankind begins 
— with the heart of the individual man. 
The heart of every man yearns to belong 
to the world about him and beyond him, 
to become one with reality. But man 
can never become one with reality so 


long as he seeks to grasp this reality for 
himself. It is the same with things as 
with persons. Any attempt to possess 
oneself of them, and the deep inner 
reality which draws one on, escapes 
one’s grasp. For it is only in love that 
man can conquer his isolation. Only i : 
love can he become one with things an 
with persons. And if he would live in 7 
love, he must put himself out of the 
centre of his universe and yield to God 
His rightful place as centre. Herein lies 
truth, here lies freedom, here oneness, 
fulness, integrity, maturity, unity within 
one’s own being and thus with the uni- 
verse about and beyond man. : 
But love will never be static. “Th 
lover flieth, runneth. He is free and can- 
not be restrained: *? He must do; he must 
make for the beloved. And in his mak- 
ing, he will make himself. 
Thus the artist by making beauty, be- 
comes one with nature and makes his 
own soul. But the artist without love and 
reverence, without social responsibility, 
will never speak the universal language 
of art. On the other hand, the artist wh 
reverences men because he lives with 
them in God and knows the presence of — 
God within them will have the sense of © 
holiness in his vision. Even more, if he > 
gives of himself in the archetype of all 
making, the liturgy, his reward will be a 
fulness of creativeness, for he will be part — 
of the process of making mankind whole, — 
he will constantly be in touch with the 
Truth, the Beauty, the Eternal. 
Like the artist, the man who makes 
the family finds in its making his own — 
fuller development. Through the family - 
a man builds the community and in the 
community his own life is built into — 
greater fulness. 4 
Still complete integrity can be reached — 
only in the Church. But the doctrines — 
and the sacraments and the liturgy of — 
the Church are not merely private helps. 
By using them a man may enrich the life — 
of the Church and in his turn will be 
enriched with fulness of being. This ful- 
ness can never be completely gained 
here on earth but only in the aa of 


overall vision of man’s whole life. But. 
there are other values. The reader will 
grasp this over-all vision and then will 
go back again and again to reread and 
to meditate particular parts. The au- 
thor’s masterly treatment of sex, labor- 
problems, education, the family, art are 
treatises in themselves that cannot but 
repay long study. He will want to 
tighten his grasp, to mull over the links 
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mystic union. . 
_ deed, and one which can hardly be ful- 
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that tie these problems into the vision of 


the whole. 


And he will want to taste again the 


beauty of the book. For both thoughts 
and language are beautiful. The lan- 
‘guage, at once simple and lofty, quiet 
_ and assured, has the beauty and at times 


the throbbing poignancy of poetry. Yet 


the color and warmth are never gaudy 
‘nor obtrusive. The reader will find the 
language a perfect complement to the 
thought. Before he has read far, he will 
find both seeping into his soul and pos- 
sessing him. The author’s thoughts are 
long thoughts and’ beautiful thoughts, 


¥ 


May they find their way into many 
hearts. 

Francis J. FARRELL, S.J., 

Saint Mary’s College, 

Saint Marys, Kansas. 


MEN WHO HAVE WALKED WITH 


GOD. Sheldon Cheney. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.75. 
There is a bond between all the 


- arts, and an even higher bond between 


the arts and God. It seems natural 


_ therefore that a man of the arts like 
_ Sheldon Cheney should write a book of 
‘spiritual purpose like Men Who Have 
Walked With God. That it hasn’t been 


done oftener shows how far life and reli- 
gion have drifted apart. Cheney’s aim is 


‘to unite them again, “to help even a few 


get back to the ground of the soul, to 


of life and to apprehend the joys of 
. .’ A high purpose in- 


filled without coming to grips with 


others or falling now and again into 


error. 

With the scheme of the book no one 
can find fault. Speaking of his plan, the 
author says “Within a lightly sketched 
historical framework, I intended to in- 


sert rather long biographical studies of 
certain prophets and saints who seemed 


especially to illustrate the varieties of the 


_ mystic way of living.” That is just what 


he has done, interspersing his text with 
excellently chosen illustrations, mostly 
by Fra Angelico and William Blake. 
Fra Angelico and Blake are two of the 
mystics whom he discusses at length, as 
are Lao Tse, Plotinus, Saint Bernard, 
Eckhardt, and others. One misses the 
names of Saint Teresa of Avila and 
Saint John of the Cross, whose writings 
are a “‘must” for the student of mysti- 
cism. The author discusses instead ob- 
scure figures like the Catholic Brother 
Lawrence and the Protestant Jacob 


- Boehm, men whose names are doubtless 


greater in heaven than they will ever be 
in this world. 

Cheney’s choice is fairly evenly di- 
vided between Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic mystics, and he writes with remarka- 
bly little prejudice, one way or the other. 
He is motivated by a warm sympathy 
for each man of God as an individual. 

He leans, however, toward Protes- 
tantism in that he emphasizes individu- 
alism, emotion, and intuition to the 
detriment of reason. His stand in this is 
non-Catholic rather than anti-Catholic. 
But for the unwary reader it might prove 
misleading, as the author makes Saint 
Bernard himself defend a distorted point 
of view. He goes so far as to say: “And 
perhaps he [Saint Bernard] more than 
any other, determined that Christianity, 
endangered by the too great intellectual 
certainty of the Scholastics, in danger of 
systematization under realism and rea- 
son, should retain its radiant mysti- 
cism.”’ After all, there is no conflict 
between reason and mysticism. The ex- 
periences of a mystic, from a Catholic 
point of view, are a special favor ac- 
corded by God, and can in no way be 
opposed to reason and system. Saint 
Teresa, the greatest of the mystics, was 
primarily an intellectual, and scientifi- 
cally realistic, for she recorded only 
what she actually experienced. Cheney, 
in his examination of mysticism, would 
have done well to imitate her scientific 
spirit, and not only uphold reason more 
than he has done, but also give us a more 
graphic and detailed account of the ex- 
periences of a mystic, step by step, from 
meditation to contemplation, thence 
into the Dark Night, and finally to 
ecstasy or the marriage of the soul. Were 


it not for these shortcomings, Men Who | 


Have Walked With God would be a book 
which “‘has everything.” 

Notwithstanding, it can be read for 
pleasure or used for reference by Catho- 
lics as well as non-Catholics. It contains 
a vast amount of information without 
being erudite. Better still, there are 
many interesting passages in which the 
author lets his subjects speak for them- 
selves, quotations which enrich the book 
as much as its illustrations and its unique 
bibliography. While the latter might 
have contained many more Catholic 
references, it serves to aid the reader, 
rather than merely to impress him with 
the writer’s erudition. 

Men Who Have Walked with God un- 
deniably has charm. And the secret of 
its charm lies in its evident high purpose 
and sincerity. We are all mystics, says 
Cheney, the difference is only in degree. 


And despite his wariness of reason, he 
ends on a Catholic note of reality: that 
of looking at mysticism, not as an escape, 
but as a thrilling voyage beyond the 
boundaries of human knowledge into 
mystery, a voyage from which we return 
better equipped for a full and joyous 
everyday life. 
Lzo C. STERCK, 
St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Towa. 


ARTISTS ON ART. Compiled and edited 
by Robert Goldwater and Marco Treves. Il- 
lustrated. New York: Pantheon Books. $4.50. 


When artists gather to exchange ideas 
or when they entrust their thoughts to 
print, the results of their deliberations 
are apt to indicate widely divergent 
points of view. This is quite natural. 

Scattered through a multitude of 
books on the history of art are comments 
by old masters which the average reader 
would hardly have time or energy to 
find. That is why we can be grateful to 
the compilers of this volume for giving 
us the cream of comments by artists on 
art, from Cennino Cennini (1372-?) to 
José Clemente Orozco (1883-). Each 
reader will find grist for his mill in this 


‘book. One of the most interesting sec- 


tions is devoted to Veronese’s difficulties 
with the Inquisition. Here we have the 
ever-recurring problem of the relations 
of the artists with official bodies, secular 
or ecclesiastical. Then we have the com- 
ments of the painter who is anxious to 
please his client for reasons not always 
artistic. Great artists have, at times, been 
apple polishers. Or Pissarro’s remark on 
contemporary art: ‘I do not doubt that 
Morris’s books are as beautiful as Gothic 
art, but it must not be forgotten that the 
Gothic artists were inventors, and we 
have to perform, not better, which is 
impossible, but differently and following 
our own bent.”? Who can object to that 
point of view? If the reader wishes to be 
a bit annoyed he can read Whistler’s 
The Ten O’Clock Lecture where he will 
find these explosive statements: “Listen! 
There never was an artistic period. 
There never was an art-loving nation. 
And the people questioned not, and had 
nothing to say in the matter.’ And con- 
cerning modern art we have these words 
of wisdom from Edward Hopper: “In 
its limited sense, modern art would seem 
to concern itself only with the technical 
innovations of the period. In its larger 
and to me irrevocable sense it is the art 
of all time; of definite personalities that 
remain forever modern by the funda- 
mental truth that is in them. It makes 
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Moliére at his greatest as new as Ibsen, 
or Giotto as modern as Cézanne.” 

The illustrations are mostly portraits 
of the artists whose comments on art are 
recorded, together with a few reproduc- 
tions of well-known paintings. An index 
with cross references and a well-planned 
bibliography of source material add to 
the value of this book — one for the 


student and the art lover. 
M. E. L. 


THE INCARNATION OF THE WORD 
OF GOD. By Saint Athanasius. Translated 
by a Religious of C.S.M.V.S. TH. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

With a few notable exceptions such 
as Saint Augustine’s Confessions and 
City of God, the great classics of patristic 
literature have been relegated to the 
narrow field of professional scholarship. 
This is, to some extent, because of the 
general suspicion that attaches to theol- 
ogy in the modern world, but it has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that there is 
still an appreciable number of readers 
who have a genuine interest in deepen- 
ing their understanding of Christian 
doctrines and ideals, and it is unfortunate 
that so many of these readers share in 
the widespread delusion that the reading 
of the Fathers always requires training 
and is a joyless task. 

Saint Athanasius is chiefly remem- 
bered, when he is remembered at all, as 
an outstanding defender of the faith in 
the troublesome fourth century, the 
Bishop of the ancient university city of 
Alexandria who merits an abiding place 
in the annals of Church history by virtue 
of his stalwart championship of the doc- 
trine of Christ’s divinity at the time 
when the powerful Arian party was 
flourishing. Before he won fame, how- 
ever, as the foe of Arius, Athanasius had 
demonstrated, while still a young man, 
both his solid orthodoxy and his effec- 
tive expository style in two relatively 
short tracts, “Against the Pagans” and 
‘**The Incarnation of the Word of God.” 
The second of these admirably lucid and 
really penetrating works has now been 
newly translated from its Greek original 
by an Anglican nun of the Community 
of Saint Mary the Virgin, affiliated with 
Sisters of Saint Thomas, Oxford. If her 
labor meets the reception it deserves 
many members of what is vaguely de- 
scribed as the general educated reading 
public may come to the realization that 
great treasures lie buried in the forbid- 
ding volumes of Migne’s Patrologies. 

The importance of the book from this 
point of view is properly stressed by 


C. S. Lewis (whose successes in ex- 
pounding Christian doctrine give weight 
to his evaluation of Athanasius) in a 
characteristically lively Introduction. 
Of the translation itself, the merits may 
be seen by comparing its clear, idio- 
matic style with the laborious and 
wooden translation by Archibald Rob- 
inson in the Select Library of Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers. 
GROVER CRONIN, JR, 
New London, Connecticut. 


EXILE IN THE STARS. A Book of 
Hours. By James F. Donohue. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Three centuries ago the lady wore her 
Book of Hours at her girdle and recited 
it every day. These manuscript volumes 
now enrich museums everywhere with 
their beauty. 

The re-emphasis of liturgical worship 
to-day is making the use of the Divine 
Office a familiar and beloved practice 
among the laity. Exile in the Stars is a 
significant and an important reflection 
of this revival. Its subtitle, ““A Book of 
Hours,”’ describes it in part. Using the 
canonical hours, Matins, Lauds, Prime, 
Tierce, Sexte, None, Vespers, and Com- 
pline as a framework, the poet combines 
quotation, paraphrase, and original po- 
etry into a composite office for the First 
Sunday in Advent. The poem can move 
obviously only within the limits of its 
form. However, one can hardly ask 
wider margins or more exalted altitudes. 
One wonders under what other impel- 
ling force the poet could have matched 
the sonnet strength of the nocturns, in 
Matins, the dignity of Lauds and Prime. 

To those familiar with the Divine 
Office, the gracious phrasing of the little 
chapters and the opening and the closing 
prayers are particularly happy. But the 
readers and lovers of Exile in the Stars 
will be chiefly, perhaps, those unfamiliar 
with liturgical prayer. For them it will 
be an auspicious introduction to the 
august conventions of the prayer of 
praise. For them it will be in an unprece- 
dented setting the perennial story of 
creation, the strange riddle of the garden 
and this its solution: 

Gather and bring, we beseech Thee, Thy 

light to this riddle, Redeemer: 

How we came first to the garden and then 

to the garden of earth, 

And how Thy Promise will come and save us 

from exile to life; 

Thou Who art Life, and one King, and one 

God with the Father and Spirit, 

World without end. Amen. 

Father Donohue, as priest and pro- 
fessor at Loras College, brings rich quali- 


fications to the making of this book. He ; 


has opened up a rare poetic vein, little 
worked since the days of Chaucer and > 
his followers. One can expect not a few 
assiduous workers following him in this — 
unexhausted world of religious verse. : 
Sister M. MADELEVA, © 
Saint Mary’s College, 
South Bend, Indiana. 


PILLARS OF THE CHURCH. By Theo- 
dore Maynard. New York: Longmans, Green 3 
and Company. $3.00. | 

Mr. Maynard’s purpose in this book 
has been to describe the services to the 
Church that have been rendered by a 
dozen men and women of heroic mould. 
His selection of subjects was inevitably — 
arbitrary but was largely guided by a 
desire for variety; variety in the nature 
of the achievement, variety in time, © 
variety in place. Mr. Maynard’s pillars i 
are, with one exception, canonized saints, — 
but it is their impact on the world that 
is stressed rather than their personal | 
sanctity. The selection is good. It in- 
cludes Benedict, Patrick, Bede, Domi- : 
nic, Louis, Thomas More, Francis Xa- 
vier, Teresa of Avila, Philip Neri, Vin- 
cent de Paul, Coventry Patmore, and 
Francesca Cabrini. 

This material was originally presented 
as a series of lectures, the second series _ 
of the Heywood Broun Memorial Lec- — 
tures, which are given annually at As- | 
sumption College, Windsor, Ontario. — 
The style reflects the easy informality — 
of the practiced lecturer. If, at times, it 
seems a shade too patronizing or a little 
coy, the reader should remember that 
Mr. Maynard is deliberately populariz- . 
ing and he may be assumed to have 
known his audience. No disrespect is 
meant by this remark to the audience of _ 
the lectures — the observation rather 
refers to the obvious differences between 
spoken and written discourse and to the 
equally obvious necessity of adapting 
lecture material to the needs and desires : 
of the listeners. 

As a biographer, Mr. Maynard in 
this work adds nothing to the common 
fund of knowledge about his subjects 
except, possibly, in the chapter on 
Mother Cabrini, for here the reviewer 
cannot claim familiarity with the state 
of opinion on biographical matters. But 
the author’s accounts of the careers of — 
these immensely important and signifi- | 
cant men and women are well informed 
and pleasant. The book serves a very 
definite purpose. 

GrRovER Cronin, Jaa 
New London, Connecticut. 
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~ New York, N. Y. 


_ To the Editor of Lirurcicat Arts. 
Dear Sir: 


It occurs to me that readers of Lrrur- 


GICAL ARTS may be interested in some 
_ thoughts concerning the case against 
- Naturalism in religious art. Human be- 
_ ings tend to seek a standard of judgment. 
_ This trait, probably more than any- 
_ thing else, accounts for the tendency on 

the part of so many people to judge art 


~ 


by its approach to nature. They believe 


that if the picture of a saint looks 


natural, it is art, and conversely, if the 


portrayal departs from the human, it 


_ cannot be art. But art is a study, a 
_ characterization or an idealization. If 


a statue of Saint Rose of Lima, for ex- 


ample, were a perfect reproduction in 


appearance of a young Spanish Ameri- 
can woman, it would be no greater in- 


 spiration to meditation than such an 


actual woman would be. 


The mind 


_ thrives on challenge — confronted with 


_ template. 
_ when the individual is rightly disposed, 


a question or an enigma, it is activated. 


For purposes of religious inspiration 
naturalism is a dead-end street. The 
natural is complete. It is final. A work 
of religious art intrigues. It leaves some- 
thing for the mind to consider and con- 
Such contemplation may, 


develop into meditation which may 


even glimpse the supernatural. The 


_-artist can never put it into the material. 


He can pose a question, suggest an idea. 


It is the mind which is capable of spirit- 


ual experience. 

God created nature. Man cannot im- 
prove upon it. 

Art is man’s medium and, in religious 


_art, his manner of praising God. When 


his theme is a saint he seeks to accentu- 


ate those qualities for which the saint 


was renowned. He strives to make them 


obvious and apparent. These qualities 


are matters of record but would not be 
_ evident even in the physical appearance 
_ of the actual personage. The artist seeks 


to indicate what history and the Church 


teaches us of the life of the saint. To ac- 


*’ 


complish this he has at his disposal end- 
less techniques and his own talent. His 
aim is to indicate something which a 


photograph would fail to convey. He 


y 
t 


may formalize, exaggerate, or stylize. 
Art, like most of the efforts of man, is 


improved by discipline. 


There have come to us, through the 
Church, many sacred representations, 


such as Our Lady of Perpetual Help, — 


Our Lady of Guadaloupe or Saint The- 
resa’s crucifix, all of which are endowed 
with supernatural attributes. Among 
these there is no example of naturalism. 
In these miraculous pictures and objects 
there is a persistent strangeness. 

Not only do these miraculous repre- 
sentations establish an historical case 
against naturalism in a negative man- 
ner, but some weight may even be lent 
to the positive side in the story of Saint 
Bernadette’s experience and trials with 
statuary. One of the foremost artists of 
the time was commissioned to attempt 
to portray Bernadette’s vision. He made 
many lifelike models, all of which the 
saint persistently rejected. How much 
better it would be were the grotto and 
its many copies left without any statue 
so that the faithful might visualize in the 
grotto his or her ideal of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. This was evidently Our Lady’s 
wish for this is as she caused it to take 
place. 

The conventional representations of 
the byzantine and gothic sought, 
through their abstractions, to symbolize 
the supernatural. The crucifixions of 
those days showed Christ on the cross 
with arms horizontal. This was God 
Who also was man Who permitted Him- 
self to be crucified. Not until the renais- 
sance were there crucifixions with an 
agonizing figure which stressed the hu- 
manity of Christ and indicated little, if 
any, of the divine. Few will deny that 
as the art of the renaissance rose to its 
climax it became more and more hu- 
manistic and corporal and less and less 
devout and spiritual. 

Art may not be the only way to inspire 
religious meditation through visualiza- 
tion. There may be other methods; but 
art has had the encouragement and 
sanction of the Church for many cen- 
turies. The case against naturalism is in 
no sense a plea for any particular style or 
convention. It confines itself to the claim 
that the literal representation of the 
human figure is not art and not an aid 
to contemplation of the supernatural. 

Yours truly, 
HAROLD RAMBUSCH. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

Relative to the article in LirurGIcAL 
Arts, November, 1945, by Harold W. 
Cummings, ‘“‘Stained Glass Looks at Its 
Apprenticeship Problem,” I should like 


to question the entire situation in its 
relation to the union. 

I feel that the union has bent over 
backward to make it difficult for young 
men to enter the craft, and I also feel 
that the union has been responsible for 
keeping much of the stained glass at a 
trade level. 

I know of the case of a young man 
who happens to be thirty years of age, is 
an-established painter and a sincere 
student of liturgical art. This artist is 
quite anxious to adapt his talents to the 
stained glass medium and feels that he 
could make a contribution to the craft. 
He is ready to go to work for a distin- 
guished stained glass man but the union 
has definitely ruled that he cannot be 
eligible for membership in the union 
since he is over-age and has had no ac- 
tual experience in the stained glass 
medium. Although he might possibly 
qualify as a designer or cartoonist, under 
the present union rules, he would not be 
allowed to do any actual painting on 
glass. All this in the face of the present 
shortage of men in the craft and the 
inability of the union to supply ex- 
perienced men to the employers! 

I am not drawing a general conclu- 
sion from the above illustration, but I 
find it interesting because it typifies the 
way in which talented artists may be 
kept out of the field by the old time 
‘journeymen” union members. Accord- 
ing to this procedure, Michelangelo 
himself could be kept from giving his 
services to the stained glass craft while a 
young boy just out of high school with 
no particular interest in the craft could 
get work as an apprentice and possibly 
after four years make a fair craftsman 
and a mediocre artist! 

I feel that in this day and age we 
ought not be bound up with the ap- 
prenticeship system of the middle ages, 
with all its unnecessary waste of time 
and, in most cases, the obvious system 
of making a young man learn the “hard 
way.” This has probably tended to put 
many sensitive and talented men outside 
the craft. 

As a practical suggestion I think the 
union ought to base its eligibility on 
an examination system. This could be 
made up of practical tests as well as 
written and oral work, and such exami- 
nations could be passed upon by a com- 
mittee composed of the leaders in the 
field as well as the union workers. And 
I think that any one who applies for the 
tests should be allowed to take them, 
regardless of age or experience. This 
would probably swell the union mem- 
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bership as well as improve the calibre of 
the men within the craft. 

It seems to me that this is a situation 
in which the Liturgical Arts Society 
might possibly be interested, as many 
leading glass men in this country feel 
that the craft is in real danger of dying 
out due to the reluctance of the present 
union membership to attract younger 
men and talents to the craft. The sincere 
and gifted artist is fighting a losing bat- 
tle if he is prevented from entering the 
craft as a creative personality. 

Yours truly, 
Joun T. Warp, JR. 


Boston, MAssACHUSETTS 
To the Editor of Lrrurcicat ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

Certainly Mr Ward is not entirely 
wrong in his appraisal of past near- 
sightedness of union groups. Unfor- 
tunately the poorer aspects of human 
nature sometimes assert themselves in 
any such organization, but, as Mr 
Cummings made clear, the present ap- 
prenticeship agreement has the union’s 
approval, and they have given evidence 
of sincere intention to do their part 
toward remedying the apprenticeship 
problem. Let us give them a chance to 
prove their good faith. 

The new plan for apprentice training 
contains a provision for exceptional 
cases so that the age limit should not 
present an unsurmountable barrier. The 
incident of the talented artist excluded 
from the craft by union ruling may well 
be one of the unfortunate results of the 
system. But this hardly proves the whole 
plan to be wrong. In fact there is some- 
thing to be said for achievement at- 
tained “the hard way”! Too many 
are looking for short cuts to success. 

The time and discipline of even the 
mediaeval apprenticeship system taught 
a great respect and afforded a thorough 
grounding for a life work. One could be 
pretty sure of the devotion to a craft 
of those who completed the course. 
The great Abbot Suger said, ‘Our poor 
spirits are so weak that it is only through 
_ the use of materials that we can rise to 
the truth.” A knowledge of the poten- 
tialities of a craft is gradually acquired 
by contact with its materials. The crafts- 
man learns to adapt himself to its nat- 
ural expressions rather than to torture it 
into unnatural aspects. 

Even the most talented artist in an- 
other medium must “unlearn”? much of 
his previously acquired knowledge when 
he begins to work in such a specialized 
craft as stained glass. The very fact of his 


proficiency in another form of art may 
make his problem more difficult. We 
have seen this attempted in so many cases 
with results as unfortunate as those of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds at New College 
Chapel, Oxford, that we wonder just 
what success even Michelangelo might 
have had if he had tried his hand at 
stained glass during the later part of his 
career. 
Yours truly, 
Orin E. SKINNER 
Editor, Stained Glass 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

Although a short trip to a foreign 
country may not entitle one to publish 
a book about it, enthusiasm must find 
some outlet and, after a few weeks in 
Mexico and Guatemala I cannot resist 
writing at least a letter on the subject 
of their religious art and of its impor- 
tance. 

Here in the Western hemisphere and 
on the same continent with us are 
churches as fine and church sculpture 
as beautiful as any in the Old World, 
and they are comparatively unknown, 
not only to the American public at 
large but to that smaller, but still not 
small group which should be partic- 
ularly interested in them — American 
Catholics. We should be as familiar 
with them as we are with the master- 
pieces of Italy or the Flemish school. I 
am perhaps more fortunate than most 
in having seen some of the Byzantine 
churches of Russia, Constantinople, and 
Greece, the churches in Italy, those of 
Spain, England, and Northern Europe, 
but until I saw the extraordinary monu- 
ments of the Spanish Colonial period in 
the countries to the south of us I had no 
complete idea of the story of Christian 
art, or of the beauty wrought by human 
hands to the glory of God. 

Aside from the churches themselves, 
the sculpture seems to me to be super- 
latively good, both the stone figures in 
the niches on the exteriors and the 
polychromed wooden statues within. 
They have strength and inner life and 
real plastic existence which defy time 
and refuse to be catalogued in an his- 
toric period and, with their dignity 
and gentle holiness, they continue their 
spiritual function of reminding us of how 
beautiful are our friends in Heaven — 
the saints. The large crucifixes in most 
churches are superb; almost any one of 
them is finer than any I can think of in 
the United States. The figures of Our 


Lord seem really to suffer. They have 
a reality and sometimes a terribleness - 
which forces you to your knees; but 
there is always a grandeur and yet a 
tenderness and compassion which bring 
the tears the artist evidently shed in 
carving them. 

Many of the churches in Guatemala 
are in bad shape, due both to the fre- 
quent earthquakes and the scarcity of 
priests to care for them. Many of the 
altars and statues are in need of repair. 
One would certainly not wish to see 
them éoo cleaned up or put in museums, 
but a little judicial work now would 
preserve them for their liturgical use 
and for the delight of the whole art- 
loving world. : 

Only those who have seen them can 
conceive of the richness, color, and 
wealth of invention, the vitality and in- 
tensity of feeling which were poured out 
on these churches and their adornment; 
and only those of a Catholic culture, 
who know its language, can truly un- 
derstand the spirit of faith which speaks 
from the very stones. But photographs, 
and color photographs in particular,, 
could do much to bring the knowledge 
of this great art to the public and I write: 
you now in the hope of stirring up in- 
terest in the subject. 

Good black and white photographs of 
many of the Mexican churches and their 
treasures exist. I brought back a small 
but quite representative collection of 
them two years ago, but in Guatemala 
none seemed available, and a brief sar 
vey in New York brings only the con- 
viction that no real attempt has been — 
made to photograph the interiors of 
these Guatemalan churches or their al- ; 
tars or polychromed statues. Or if photo- _ 
graphs have been made, they are cer- : 
tainly not readily to be found. | 

If people knew how beautiful these — 
things are, they might help to preserve 
them; the way to interest them is to 
show them photographs. The way to get _ 
the photographs is to raise funds to 
send a good photographer to Central 
America with a special assignment. I _ 
know only too well the financial limita- _ 
tions which prevent the Liturgical Arts 
Society from undertaking much that it 
would like to see accomplished but it is 
undoubtedly the proper organization to — 
spearhead this particular bit of religious 
art education. 

If enough intelligent persons are in- — 
terested in having a thing done, a way! 
will be found to do it. 

Yours truly, 
HILDRETH MEIERE 
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THE MADONNA OF MANHASSET 


Janet de Coux, sculptor 
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(See article on page 95 ‘‘A Pastor Erects a Statue’’) 
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